In  1  989,  when  the  cancellation  of  the  Robert  Mapplethorpe  exhibition  at  The 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  led  to  cries  of  censorship,  few  people  realized  that  a 
similar  incident  had  occurred  fifty  years  before.  In  1  934,  a  Paul  Cadmus 
painting  produced  for  the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project  was  scheduled  to  go  on 
view  at  the  Corcoran  and  was  removed  from  the  exhibition  by  order  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  amidst  similar  protests.  Cadmus,  then  twenty- 
nine  years  old,  was  not  out  to  raise  anyone's  hackles.  In  The  Fleet's  In!,  he  was 
simply  producing  an  honest,  though  rather  satirical,  view  based  on  his  own 
observations.  As  he  said  of  the  sailors  depicted  in  this  painting,  "I  was  always 
watching  them.  I  didn't  know  them  personally.  I  was  not  going  after  them  or 
expecting  any  relationship  with  them,  but  they  were  fun  to  watch  and  I  watched 
a  great  deal."  While  the  sexually  charged  theme  with  homosexual  allusions 
disturbed  many  viewers,  Cadmus,  like  Mapplethorpe  a  half  century  later,  was 
simply  doing  the  artist's  job— living  and  working  in  the  present  moment  and 
looking  with  a  cold,  unflinching  eye  at  aspects  of  American  life. 

The  controversies  surrounding  both  exhibitions  are  reminders  that  the 
threat  of  censorship  may  retreat,  but  it  never  disappears.  Yet  it  is  also  crucial 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  significance  of  the  works  themselves;  we  must  always 
look  beyond  the  reductive  presentation  offered  by  critics  and  the  press. 
Reducing  thematically  and  stylistically  complex  artworks  to  propagandistic  one- 
liners  is  perhaps  the  greatest  victory  for  the  foes  of  free  expression. 

The  Whitney  Museum  is  grateful  to  Richard  Meyer  for  curating  this 
exhibition  and  for  resituating  the  trilogy  in  the  richness  of  its  cultural  context. 
His  efforts  pay  Cadmus'  works  the  honor  they  well  deserve.  Thanks  also  to 
Joanna  Dreifus  for  coordinating  all  aspects  of  the  exhibition.  The  Museum  is 
especially  proud  to  present  "The  Sailor  Trilogy"  as  a  tribute  to  Paui  Cadmus 
himself.  In  the  1  930s,  Lloyd  Goodrich,  who  was  later  to  become  director  of  the 
Whitney,  said,  "A  new  sardonic  humor  has  been  added  to  pictorial  satire  in 
America."  The  freshness  of  that  vision  remains  today. 

Adam  D.  Weinberg 
Curator,  Permanent  Collection 


Organized  by  guest  curator  Richard  Meyer. 


The  exhibition  is  supported  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Lobby  Gallery 
Associates  of  the  Whitney  Museum. 


Pall  Cadmi  s:  The  Svilok  Trilogi 


The  Fleets  In!.  1 934 


From  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  Paul  Cadmus  provoked  an  extraordinary 
range  of  popular  and  critical  responses.  One  of  his  first  paintings,  The  Fleet's  In! 
(1 934),  portrayed  a  group  of  sailors  cavorting  with  women  on  Riverside  Drive. 
Denounced  by  the  Navy  as  a  "disgraceful,  sordid,  disreputable,  drunken  brawl,"' 
the  painting  was  confiscated  in  April  1 934  from  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art. 
where  it  had  been  slated  to  go  on  public  display.  Scores  of  magazines  and 
newspapers  reported  the  episode  and  reproduced  the  censored  work,  editorial 
columns  defended  The  Fleet's  In!  as  good  fun  or  attacked  it  as  "an  insult  to  the 
navy,"  feature  stories  asked  sailors  and  city  residents  to  comment  on  the 
painting's  accuracy,  and  political  cartoonists  lampooned  the  entire  affair.  By 
forcibly  removing  The  Fleet's  In!  from  the  Corcoran  exhibition,  the  Navy  had 
unwittingly  insinuated  the  picture  into  the  far  more  powerful  flow  of  mass 
culture.  As  Esquire  magazine  would  put  it,  "for  every  individual  who  might  have 
seen  the  original  at  the  Corcoran,  at  least  one  thousand  saw  it  in  black  and  white 
reproduction."-1  Bounced  out  of  the  art  museum  and  into  the  pages  of  the 
popular  press.  The  Fleet's  In!  emerged  as  a  media  sensation. 

This  controversy  might  have  provided  a  moment  of  intense  though  short- 
lived notoriety  to  Cadmus.  Instead,  he  followed  up  The  Fleet's  In!  with  a  string  of 
ambitious  works  that  were  widely  reviewed  and  exhibited  throughout  the  1 930s. 
Cadmus'  first  one-artist  show,  at  the  Midtown  Galleries  in  1 937.  attracted  some 
7,000  visitors,  breaking  attendance  records  at  the  venue,  and  selling  out  all  the 
paintings,  prints,  and  drawings  on  display.  In  reviewing  the  exhibition.  The  New 
York  Times  praised  "this  very  gifted  young  American  artist"  for  his  "splendid 
draftsmanship. ..so  lusty  and  firm  yet  so  full  of  unforced  subtlety,  and  his  quite  as 
splendid  sense  of  design."4  a  notice  in  Art  News  celebrated  "the  rare  ability  of 


this  thirty-twp  year  old  who  promises  to  play  a  dominant  role  in  the  growing  art 
of  this  country."4  The  Whitney  Museum,  an  early  supporter  of  Cadmus'  work, 
featured  the  artist  in  several  of  its  Annual  exhibitions  during  the  1 930s  and 
early  1 940s.  The  Museum  acquired  its  first  work  by  the  artist,  an  etching  of  The 
Fleet's  In!,  in  1934. 

Cadmus'  early  paintings  offer  a  vivid,  if  broadly  comic,  account  of  period 
life  in  New  York  City.  The  artist  was  especially  drawn  to  scenes  of  public 
leisure,  to  boisterous  diners  in  a  Greenwich  Village  cafeteria,  to  rough-and- 
tumble  bathers  on  Coney  Island,  to  half-clad  men  in  the  locker  room  of  the 
West  Side  YMCA.  Yet  it  was  the  subject  of  sailors  on  shore  leave  that  captured 
Cadmus'  attention  with  particular  force.  Of  his  eight  paintings  on  New  York  life 
in  the  1  930s,  three  are  devoted  to  the  sailor  theme:  Shore  Leave  (1  933),  The 
Fleet's  In!  (1  934),  and  Sailors  and  Floosies  (1  938).  Although  Cadmus  did  not 
conceive  of  an  ongoing  series  when  he  created  Shore  Leave  in  1  933,  the  artist 
found  himself  returning  again,  and  then  again,  to  the  subject  of  carousing  sailors 
in  the  course  of  the  1  930s. 

"Paul  Cadmus:  The  Sailor  Trilogy"  marks  the  first  time  the  three  sailor 
paintings  have  been  seen,  side  by  side,  in  New  York.  In  reuniting  these  works, 
the  exhibition  seeks  to  place  them  within  the  larger  context  of  Cadmus'  early 
career.  It  does  so  by  focusing  on  three  specific  issues:  Cadmus'  devotion  to 
classicism  (and  especially  to  the  male  nude),  his  interest  in  social  satire,  and  his 
frank  depiction  of  sexuality,  including  but  not  limited  to  homosexuality.  As  we 
shall  see,  the  artist  combined  and  recombined  these  interests  throughout  the 
1930s. 

To  examine  Cadmus'  approach  to  classicism  and  satire,  the  exhibition 
occasionally  calls  upon  Italian  Renaissance  and  eighteenth-century  English 
prints  as  points  of  comparison.  The  aim  of  these  comparisons  is  not  to  claim  a 
precise  source  for  Cadmus'  art  ("so  that's  what  he  was  looking  at  when..."),  but 
rather  to  suggest  a  dialogue  between  Cadmus'  early  work  and  the  larger 
pictorial  traditions  from  which  it  sprang.  Cadmus  drew  inspiration  from  the 
study  of  particular  artists,  but  he  never  imitated  them  slavishly.  Instead,  he 
integrated  the  forms  of  both  classicism  and  satire  with  a  keen  sense  of 
contemporary  life.  This  essay  examines  Cadmus'  approach  to  the  traditions  of 
classicism  and  satire  and  then  looks  at  the  intersection  of  those  forms  with  the 
issue  of  sexuality. 

Classicism 

Cadmus'  interest  in  the  human  figure,  in  its  mass  and  musculature,  its  mobility 
and  torsion,  shaped  even  his  most  broadly  comic  paintings  of  the  1  930s.  By 
Cadmus'  own  account,  his  conception  of  the  human  form  was  inspired  by  Italian 
Renaissance  artists  such  as  Luca  Signorelli,  Andrea  Mantegna,  and  Marcantonio 


Raimondi,  artists  who  were 
themselves  reclaiming  the 
classical  forms  and  themes  of 
Antiquity.  Yet  Cadmus'  early 
work  was  never  a  simple 
borrowing  of  Renaissance 
sources.  Instead,  it  fused 
Renaissance  forms  with 
contemporary  satire,  creating 
a  hybrid  imagery  of  classicism 
and  American  vernacular 
culture. 

The  treatment  of  the 
foreground  figure  in  Cadmus' 
Horseplay  (1  935)  is 
reminiscent  of  the  male  heroes 
depicted  in  Italian  Renaissance 
art,  as  in  Agostino  Veneziano's 
Soldier  Attaching  His  Breeches 
to  His  Breastplate  (1  51  7).  In 
Cadmus'  picture,  as  in  the 
Veneziano  print,  the  muscular 
body  of  a  young  man,  framed 
from  behind,  takes  up  a 
contrapposto  stance.  With 
their  similarly  downturned 
heads,  cocked  elbows,  and 
twisting,  spread-legged 
postures,  both  figures  convey  a  sense  of  vigorous  physicality  and  convincing 
athleticism.  And  in  both  prints,  an  act  of  personal  grooming  or  dressing  (the 
soldier  putting  on  his  armor,  the  young  man  toweling  off]  provides  the  narrative 
justification  for  the  eroticized  exposure  of  the  male  body.  Yet.  where 
Veneziano's  soldier  is  frankly  heroic,  Cadmus'  male  nude  is  lightly  comic;  while 
the  classicism  of  the  Renaissance  print  looks  back  to  Antiquity,  Cadmus'  scene 
insists  on  the  period  details  and  contemporary  surroundings  of  1 930s  America. 
The  half-buzzed  haircut  of  the  foreground  figure  in  Horseplay,  the  shirt  and 
trousers  of  the  man  seated  behind  him,  the  metal  lockers  of  the  changing  room 
they  inhabit,  even  the  athletic  towels  they  hold— these  details  attest  to  the 
modernity  of  the  depicted  moment.  Cadmus  "updated"  the  Renaissance  by 
placing  classical  figures  in  contemporary  American  clothing  and  contexts,  in 
twentieth-century  locker  rooms  and  city  parks.  As  Lincoln  Kirstein  wrote  of 
Cadmus'  early  work,  "The  heroic  is  mocked  in  its  modernity."5 


Horseplay.  1935 


Venus  and  Adonis,  1 936 


Satire 

Cadmus'  combination  of  classical  form  and  contemporary  subject  matter 
generated  the  satirical  edge— the  gentle  and  not  so  gentle  mockery  of  modern 
life— that  marked  his  most  memorable  work  of  the  1  930s.  His  one  venture  into 
mythological  imagery,  Venus  and  Adonis  of  1  936,  combines  the  classical  and 
contemporary  to  brilliant  satirical  effect.  Cadmus  here  "modernizes"  the  mythic 
couple:  Adonis,  no  longer  departing  for  the  hunt,  is  now  off  to  play  tennis  with 
the  boys.  Venus,  hardly  the  Roman  goddess  of  love,  is  now  a  fleshy,  suburban 
matron  who  loses  her  balance  (along  with  her  bonnet)  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
detain  Adonis.  And  Cupid,  no  longer  dozing  under  a  tree,  is  a  bawling  brat  who 
forms  part  of  the  shrill  and  burdensome  world  from  which  Adonis  seeks  to 
escape.  In  Venus  and  Adonis,  Cadmus  summons  a  mythic  scene  of  romantic 
love  only  to  restage  it  as  a  nasty,  if  vibrant,  satire  of  ill-suited  heterosexuality. 
With  this  painting,  we  have  arrived  at  the  full  force  of  Cadmus's  satirical  vision. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  one-artist  show  at  the  Midtown  Galleries  in  1  937, 
Cadmus  distributed  a  one-page  "Credo,"  detailing  his  artistic  beliefs  and 
commitments.  It  focused,  above  all,  on  his  use  of  satire: 


This,  then,  is  my  viewpoint— a  satirical  viewpoint;  and  I 
think  I'm  correct  in  saying  that  genuine  satire  has  always 
been  considered  supremely  moral.  But,  strangely 
enough,  though  the  artistic  expression  is  often 
composed  of  elements  repulsive  to  the  artist,  the  very 
efficacy  of  these  repulsive  and  perhaps  immoral 
elements  in  strengthening  and  achieving  better  social 
standards  is  a  source  of  infinite  concern  and  even  delight 
to  the  satirical  artist.6 

Notice  how  the  artist's  social  "concern"  gives  way  to  his  "delight"  at  the 
close  of  this  passage.  Cadmus'  early  practice  as  an  artist  was  similarly  divided 
between  the  moral  purpose  he  claimed  for  his  work  and  the  "delight"  he  took  in 
portraying  social  vice  and  fleshly  excess.  To  some  extent,  such  a  paradox 
characterizes  the  very  tradition  of  pictorial  satire,  perhaps  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  the  work  of  William  Hogarth,  the  eighteenth-century  English  master  of 
the  genre  and  an  acknowledged  influence  on  Cadmus'  art. 

Cadmus'  etching  Stewart's  (1  934),  for  example,  strongly  recalls  the  third 
plate  of  Hogarth's  The  Rake's  Progress  (1  735).  Both  works  summon  an  excess 
of  figures  to  suggest  an  excess  of  sensual  indulgence,  whether  in  a  London 
brothel  or  a  Greenwich  Village  cafeteria.  In  each  case,  a  crowd  of  bodies  is 
tightly  compressed  to  convey  a  sense  of  chaotic  intimacy  and  a  loosening  of 
physical  inhibition.  In  Stewart's,  the  male  figure  at  the  head  of  the  table  lets  out 
a  full-bellied  yawn  while  stretching  his  arms  and  legs,  seemingly  oblivious  to  the 
other  patrons  of  the  cafeteria.  Cadmus'  sprawling  figure,  like  Hogarth's  spread- 
legged  rake,  serves  both  as  an  emblem  and  an  anchor  of  the  larger  social  world 


Stewarts.  1934 
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in  which  he  participates.  As  with  his  updating  of  Renaissance  sources,  Cadmus 
shaped  the  traditions  of  Hogarthian  satire  to  his  own  ends. 

While  the  declared  aim  of  both  Hogarth's  Progress  and  Cadmus'  print  was 
moral  instruction,  each  work  seems  to  savor  the  comic  flair  and  chaotic 
licentiousness  of  the  scene  it  depicts.  "I  believe,"  Cadmus  wrote  in  his  1  937 
"Credo,"  "that  art  is  not  only  more  true  but  also  more  living  and  vital  if  it  derives 
its  immediate  inspiration  and  its  outward  form  from  contemporary  life."7  As  in 
Greenwich  Village  Cafeteria  (1  934)  and  Sailors  and  Floosies  (1  938),  the 
"outward  forms"  of  contemporary  life  that  inspired  Cadmus  were  often  highly 
charged  moments  of  social  and  sexual  interaction.  Satire  permitted  Cadmus  to 
depict  the  excesses  of  modern  life  while  furnishing  a  moral  justification  for  doing 
so. 


Sailors  and  Sexuality 

Cadmus'  early  paintings  sustain  a  productive  dialogue  between  classicism  and 
satire,  between  the  erotic  idealization  of  the  human  figure  and  its  comic 
denigration.  This  dialogue  structures  all  three  sailor  paintings,  albeit  in  different 
ways.  By  the  time  Cadmus  painted  Sailors  and  Floosies,  for  example,  his 
pictorial  command  of  the  individual  figure,  of  its  musculature  and  expression, 
was  rather  more  sophisticated  than  it  had  been  in  Shore  Leave.  Sailors  and 
Floosies  thus  features  fewer  figures  than  the  other  sailor  paintings,  but  it  imbues 
those  figures  with  a  more  persuasive  sense  of  physicality  and  places  them 
within  a  more  fully  realized  environment. 

Although  Cadmus'  approach  to  the  human  figure  evolved  in  the  course  of 
the  sailor  trilogy,  each  of  the  paintings  frankly  addresses  the  issue  of  sexual 
pursuit.  Cadmus  exaggerates  the  tight  fit  of  the  sailors'  uniforms  and  the  cling 
of  the  women's  dresses  to  draw  out  the  sexual  energy  of  these  scenes.  By  the 
1  930s,  Riverside  Park  was  notorious  as  a  pickup  spot  for  sailors  in  search  of 
companionship,  whether  male  or  female.  "When  the  fleet's  in,"  the  1  939  WPA 
Guide  to  New  York  City  discreetly  informed  its  readers,  "the  crisscrossing  beams 
of  searchlights  fill  the  sky  over  the  whole  city  with  a  strange  and  shifting 
brilliance,  while  sailors  on  leave  and  their  friends  congregate  in  [Riverside] 
park."8  The  historian  George  Chauncey  has  put  the  matter  somewhat  more 
bluntly:  "Riverside  Park,  stretching  along  the  western  shore  of  Manhattan, 
where  ships  of  all  sorts  were  moored,  was. ..a  major  cruising  area  and  social 
center,  especially  for  seamen  and  their  admirers."9 

In  his  sailor  trilogy,  Cadmus  offers  three  different  accounts  of  Riverside 
Park  as  a  "social  center"  for  "seamen  and  their  friends."  Rather  than  simply 
coupling  the  sailor  with  a  female  civilian,  Cadmus  introduced  him  into  a  larger 
field  of  competing  social  and  erotic  interests,  a  field  in  which  male  and  female 
civilians,  as  well  as  other  military  men,  vie  for  the  sailor's  attention.  Of  his 


Shore  Leave.  1 933 


attraction  to  the  theme  of  sailors  on  shore  leave,  Cadmus,  who  grew  up  on 
Riverside  Drive,  has  recalled:  "I  always  enjoyed  watching  them  (the  sailors) 
when  I  was  young.  I  somewhat  envied  the  freedom  of  their  lives  and  their  lack 
of  inhibitions.  And  I  observed.  I  was  always  watching  them.  I  didn't  know  them 
personally,  I  was  not  going  after  them  or  expecting  any  relationship  with  them, 
but  they  were  fun  to  watch,  and  I  watched  them  a  great  deal."10 

The  sailors  embody  a  sense  of  physical  freedom  and  social  license  which 
Cadmus  envies  but  cannot  fully  identify  with.  The  artist  insists  on  his  role  as 
witness  to,  rather  than  participant  in,  the  boisterous  activities  of  the  sailors.  He 
stresses,  above  all,  that  the  appeal  of  the  sailor  was  one  he  appreciated  from  a 
(safe)  visual  distance  ("I  always  enjoyed  watching  them."  "I  observed,"  "I  was  not 
going  after  them."  "they  were  fun  to  watch,"  "I  watched  them  a  great  deal."). 
The  three  sailor  paintings  furnished  Cadmus  with  another  opportunity  to  savor 
the  spectacle  of  sailors  on  shore  leave  in  Riverside  Park.  Now.  however,  he 
could  orchestrate  that  spectacle  according  to  his  own  interests  and  creative 
sensibilities. 


Shore  Leave 

The  first  work  in  the  sailor  trilogy,  Shore  Leave,  was  painted  while  Cadmus  was 
living  abroad,  in  a  fishing  village  on  the  Spanish  island  of  Majorca.  The 
painting's  lively  portrayal  of  Riverside  Park  thus  stems  from  Cadmus'  memory 
and  imagination  rather  than  from  a  direct  observation  of  contemporary  city  life. 
Some  twelve  figures  are  crammed,  cheek  by  jowl,  into  the  shallow  space  of  the 
painting's  foreground.  Lincoln  Kirstein  has  interpreted  the  loosely  pyramidal 
placement  of  the  figures  as  a  kind  of  formalized  choreography,  with  the 
foreground  characters  paired  like  dancers  in  duets,  and  the  central  couple 
performing  a  supported  adagio."  If  this  is  the  case,  the  dance  is  a  highly  sexual 
one,  in  which  bodies  (especially  those  of  the  sailors)  become  so  intertwined  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  one  ends  and  the  next  begins.  Less  obvious  though  no 
less  provocative  than  this  central  tangle  of  figures  is  the  homosexual  pickup,  in 
the  left  middle  ground,  between  a  sailor  in  white  uniform  and  a  male  dandy  in  a 
red  tie  (a  period  sign  of  the  male  homosexual)  and  tweed  jacket.  Like  several  of 
Cadmus'  paintings  from  the  1  930s,  Shore  Leave  includes  episodes  of  both 
implicit  and  explicit  homoeroticism,  with  the  latter  consigned  to  the  background 
of  the  composition. 

The  Fleet's  In! 

The  Fleet's  In!  stacks  fourteen  figures  (five  sailors,  a  marine,  one  male  and  seven 
female  civilians)  along  a  narrow,  horizontal  axis.  The  characters  are  pressed 
flush  up  against  the  surface  of  the  picture  plane.  A  low  wall  marking  the 
boundary  of  Riverside  Park  pins  the  bodies  to  the  foreground  while  blocking 
access  to  deeper  space.  Cadmus'  emphatically  horizontal  field  of  figures  recalls 
the  processional  of  a  frieze  or  bas-relief.  The  left  to  right  "scanning"  encouraged 
by  the  painting  and  the  exaggerated  expressions  of  its  characters  also  mimic 
the  form  of  an  illustrated  cartoon,  a  significant  reference  point,  if  not  a  direct 
source,  for  the  satire.  Even  the  exclamation  point  of  the  title  seems  to  assert 
the  painting's  status  as  outrageous  caricature  rather  than  realist  representation. 
We  meet  the  characters  not  at  eye  level  but  at  that  of  crotch  and  midriff.  Like 
the  sleeping  sailor  sprawled  on  the  left  side,  the  viewer  "slides  down"  the 
vertical  register  of  the  painting. 

One  of  the  better  period  accounts  of  Cadmus'  work,  a  1  935  feature  in  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  described  The  Fleet's  In!  as  an  occasion  in  which  the 
painter  "gave  full  vent  to  his  feelings  and  depicted  men  and  women  as  he  saw 
them,  not  as  graceful  beings,  but  as  robustious  [sic]  creatures  carousing  in  queer 
postures."'2  The  postures  are  "queer"  in  their  distance  from  either  upright 
propriety  or  convincing  relaxation,  in  the  way  they  contort  bodies  and  turn 
them  at  oblique  angles  to  the  picture  plane.  Consider,  for  example,  the  futile 
attempt  of  the  woman  at  left  to  rouse  the  sleeping  sailor  into  consciousness. 
The  sailor  sprawls,  in  drunken  intimacy,  across  the  lap  of  his  marine  buddy.  At 
the  same  moment,  a  blond  male  civilian  (sporting  the  red  tie  and  effeminate 


features  of  stereotypical  homosexuality)  extends  a  Lucky  Strike  cigarette  to  the 
marine,  who  accepts  it  by  reaching  over  the  body  of  the  unconscious  sailor. 
This  episode  constructs  a  complex  knot  of  desire  in  which  three  separate  forms 
of  investment  (the  woman's,  the  homosexual's,  the  marine's)  swirl  around  the 
figure  of  the  sleeping  sailor. 

Sailors  and  Floosies 

Sailors  and  Floosies,  the  last  of  Cadmus's  sailor  paintings,  revives  the  motif  of 
the  sleeping  sailor  and  places  it  at  center  stage.  The  foreground  sailor, 
resplendent  in  his  navy  whites,  assumes  a  recumbent,  autoerotic  pose  (one  arm 
bent  overhead,  the  other  placed  between  his  legs)  that  recalls  Giorgone's 
Sleeping  Venus.  Like  the  foreground  sailor,  Cadmus'  male  figures  are  often 
removed  from  active  participation  in  the  social  scene  around  them,  opting 
instead  for  sleep,  intoxication,  semiconsciousness,  solitude,  or  reverie.  In 
Sailors  and  Floosies,  sleep  provides  the  sailor  with  an  escape  hatch  from  the 
harshly  satiric  world  of  the  painting— more  specifically,  from  the  harshly 
exaggerated  "floosie"  who  hovers  over  him.  It  is  almost  as  though  the  very  force 
of  the  sailor's  idealization  has  caused  a  commensurate  denigration,  if  not  a 
demonization,  of  the  floosie.  The  foreground  couple  in  Sailors  and  Floosies 
constitutes  one  of  Cadmus'  most  extreme  contrasts  of  classicism  and  satire 
within  the  same  painting. 

When  Sailors  and  Floosies  was  exhibited  at  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco's  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  1  940,  there  were,  predictably,  cries  of 
indecency  and  calls  for  censorship.  In  a  miniature  reprise  of  The  Fleet's  In! 
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episode,  Sailors  and  Floosies  was  removed,  albeit  temporarily,  from  the  San 
Francisco  exhibition  "in  the  interest  of  national  unity."15  On  taking  down  the 
picture,  the  exhibition  supervisor  declared,  "There's  too  much  smell  about  it. 
It's  not  a  masterpiece.  It's  just  unpleasant.'"-  To  which  Cadmus,  with  all 
appropriate  irony,  replied,  "I  think  the  picture  portrays  an  enjoyable  side  of 
Navy  life.  I  think  it  would  make  a  good  recruiting  poster.  I  will  raise  my 
prices."15 

Cadmus'  sailor  paintings  provoked  public  controversy  throughout  the  1  930s 
and  early  1  940s.  In  depicting  the  bawdy  adventures  of  sailors  on  shore  leave, 
they  tested  the  limits  of  social  convention  and  sexual  visibility  in  prewar 
America.  Yet  the  sailor  trilogy  is  significant  for  reasons  that  extend  beyond  its 
provocative  subject  matter.  These  paintings  combined  the  codes  of  classicism 
and  satire,  of  visual  delectation  and  denigration,  to  offer  an  unprecedented 
account  of  contemporary  social  life  in  the  1  930s.  In  reuniting  Shore  Leave,  The 
Fleet's  In!,  and  Sailors  and  Floosies,  the  Whitney  Museum  honors  the  singular 
achievement  of  Paul  Cadmus'  early  career. 
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Credo 

I  believe  that  art  is  not  only  more  true  but  also  more  living  and  vital  if  it  derives  its 
immediate  inspiration  and  its  outward  form  from  contemporary  life.  The  actual  contract 
with  human  beings  who  are  living  and  dying,  working  and  playing,  exercising  all  their 
functions  and  passions,  demonstrating  the  heights  and  depths  of  man's  nature,  gives 
results  of  far  greater  significance  than  those  gained  by  isolation,  introspection  or  subjective 
contemplation  of  inanimate  objects.  Entering  the  world  of  human  beings  plunges  one 
immediately  into  a  mixture  of  emotions,  thoughts  and  actions,  some  pleasant,  some 
disturbing;  but  whether  uplifting  or  disgusting,  these  reactions  spring  from  a  vital  source.  I 
cannot  term  love  optimism  nor  disgust  pessimism;  one  implies  rose-colored  glasses,  the 
other  dark  glasses.  Therefore  the  terms  optimism  and  pessimism,  seems  to  me. 
falsifications.  However,  in  order  to  make  clear  one's  disgust  (with  base  actions,  conditions, 
habits,  etc.).  all  sweet  and  lovely  thoughts  must  be  dropped  by  the  wayside.  Thus,  this 
apparent  falsification  is  in  reality  a  clarification. 

There  are.  in  general,  two  ways  to  approach  an  expression  not  only  of  individuals' 
reactions  to  society,  but  also  to  approach  society  itself  in  all  its  complex  inter-relations. 
One:  to  choose  the  finest  and  noblest  expressions  of  people  and  society  and  to 
demonstrate  them  as  unalloyed  goodness;  two:  to  choose  the  subversive,  selfish  and 
deadening  expressions  and  to  display  them  in  all  their  destructive  malignity.  Each 
viewpoint.  I  believe,  presupposes  a  moral  germination.  There  is.  back  of  every  true  artistic 
endeavor,  love  of  life,  desire  for  continuance  of  life,  desire  for  a  better  life,  etc.  and  any 
move  toward  these  goals  is  moral.  But  whereas,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  become  immune 
through  continual  vaccinations  (and  plagues)  of  sweet  art  to  the  inspirational,  nobler 
methods  of  attaining  these  desires,  we  are  still  open  and  susceptible  to  attacks  upon  our 
foibles  and  even  upon  our  so-called  fundamental  baseness. 

This,  then,  is  my  viewpoint,— a  satirical  viewpoint;  and  I  think  I'm  correct  in  saying  that 
genuine  satire  has  always  been  considered  supremely  moral.  But,  strangely  enough, 
though  the  artistic  expression  is  often  composed  of  elements  repulsive  to  the  artist,  the 
very  efficacy  of  these  repulsive  and  perhaps  immoral  elements  in  strengthening  and 
achieving  better  social  standards  is  a  source  of  infinite  concern  and  even  delight  to  the 
satirical  artist. 

Particular  people,  people  molded  by  their  environment  and  contacts,  the  actions  of  these 
people  not  only  as  expressions  of  their  own  nature  but  as  products  of  their  attempts  to 
conciliate  and  ameliorate  this  environment:  these  are  of  the  utmost  concern  to  me.  A 
generalized  satirical  concept,  seems  to  me,  to  be  less  significant  as  art  and  much  less 
effective  as  propaganda  for  correcting  evils.  Blake  has  written: 

"General  Knowledge  is  Remote  Knowledge;  it  is  in  Particulars  that  Wisdom  consists  and 
Happiness  too.  Both  in  Art  &  in  Life.  General  Masses  are  as  Much  Art  as  a  Pasteboard 
Man  is  Human.  Every  Man  has  Eyes.  Nose  &  Mouth;  this  Every  Idiot  knows,  but  he  who 
enters  into  &  discriminates  most  minutely  the  Manners  &  Intentions,  the  Characters  in  all 
their  branches,  is  the  alone  Wise  or  Sensible  Man.  &  on  this  discrimination  All  Art  is 
founded.  I  intreat.  then,  that  the  Spectator  will  attend  to  the  Hands  &  Feet,  to  the 
Lineaments  of  the  Countenances;  they  are  all  descriptive  of  Character.  &  not  a  line  is 
drawn  without  intention.  &  that  most  discriminate  &  particular.  As  Poetry  admits  not  a 
Letter  that  is  Insignificant,  so  Painting  admits  not  a  Grain  of  Sand  or  a  Blade  of  Grass 
Insignificant— much  less  an  Insignificant  Blur  or  Mark." 
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Works  irv  the  Exhibition 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  dimensions  are  given  in  inches.  Height  precedes  width  precedes  depth. 


PAUL  CADMUS  (b.  1904) 
Paintings 

Self-Portrait  Mollorca,  1  932 

Oil  on  canvas,  22x18 

The  FORBES  Magazine  Collection;  New  York 

Shore  Leave,  1  933 
Oil  on  canvas,  33  x  36 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Gift  of  Malcolm  S.  ForPes  64.43 

Y.M.C.A.  Locker  Room,  1933 
Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  35 
Collection  of  John  P.  Axelrod 

The  Fleet's  In!,  1  934 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  60 

Naval  Historical  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

Greenwich  Village  Cafeteria,  1  934 
Oil  on  canvas,  25  Va  x  39  Va 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York; 
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Venus  and  Adonis,  1 936 

Oil  and  tempera  on  linen  on  pressed  wood 

panel,  28  5A  x  32  Va 

The  FORBES  Magazine  Collection,  New  York 

Sailors  and  Floosies,  1  938 
Oil  and  tempera  on  panel,  25  x  39  72 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Gift  of  Malcolm  S.  ForPes  64.42 

H  in  key  Dinkey  Parley  Voo,  1  939 

Oil  and  tempera  on  linen  mounted  on  panel, 

36  x  36 

Collection  of  Linda  Lichtenberg  Kaplan 


Prints 

The  Fleet's  In!,  1  934 
Etching:  sheet,  9  SA  x  15  7a; 
plate,  7  Va  x  14  7s 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase  34.38 

Stewart's,  1  934 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase  34.39 

Y.M.C.A.  Locker  Room,  1934 
Etching,  6  5/8  x  1  2  Va 
Collection  of  John  E.  Parks 

Coney  Island,  1935 

Etching,  9  7s  x  1  0  7s 

DC  Moore  Gallery,  New  York 

Horseplay,  1935 
Etching,  9  'Ax  4  */* 

Collection  of  the  artist;  courtesy  DC  Moore 
Gallery,  New  York 

Shore  Leave,  1  935 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
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Works  on  Paper 

Sketch  for  Venus  and  Adonis.  1936 

Watercolor  on  paper.  8  7«  x  9 

The  FORBES  Magazine  Collection,  New  York 

Female  Nude  (Janie).  c.  1 936 
Ink  on  paper,  6  7/a  x  5  7a 
Collection  of  John  M.  Thayer 
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Bathers.  1 939 

Ink.  wash,  and  watercolor  on  paper. 
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Collection  of  Edward  De  Luca 

Preliminary  sketch  for  Sailors  and  Floosies. 
c.  1939 

Graphite  on  paper.  5x87* 

The  FORBES  Magazine  Collection,  New  York 


Additional  Artists 

William  Hogarth  (1697-1764) 

The  Rake's  Progress  (Plate  Three).  1  735 

Engraving,  18  x  23  (matted) 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York; 

Gift  of  Sarah  Lazarus.  1891 

Marcantonio  Raimondi  (  1534) 
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Soldier  Attaching  His  Breeches  to  His 
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Front  and  back  cover.  Snore  Leave.  1 933  (detail) 
Inside  front  and  back.  Sailors  and  Floosies.  1 938 
(detail) 

Photograph  credits  Sailors  and  Floosies.  Shore 
Leave,  and  Stewart  s  by  Geoffrey  Clements 
Venus  and  Adonis  by  Otto  E  Nelson 
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